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sparkling showers of spray, that gave a delicious 
sense of coolness in the hot summer weather. 

This park was a favourite haunt of Sylvia Ward’s. 
She liked its quiet corners, where the thick growth 
of trees made delightful green nooks of shadow. 
She was fond of stealing away with her book, and 


to sit reading under the leafy screen, with the birds 
It was such | 
a welcome change to the monotony of the drawing- | 


chirping in the branches above her. 


room window, with the everyday outlook upon the 
quiet, respectable square, where the houses were all 
so exactly like each other. 

If Sylvia did not chance to be at hand when she 
was wanted, it was always surmised that she must 
be in the park. That was the invariable answer to 
inquiries, and the piece of information which the 
doctor’s old servant obligingly vouchsafed to any 
friends of his young mistress who might call during 
her frequent migrations. 

On the morning after the day on which Gerald 
Darley left for his uncle’s, a young gentleman called 
at the doctor’s with a request to see Miss Ward. 
The staid-looking functionary who answered his ring 


honoured the stranger with the same minute inspec- | 


tion which he bestowed upon his card. 


“Miss Ward is not at home, sir, but Mrs. Ward 


ag.” 

This was added with a glance that noted the evi- 
dent disappointment of the gentleman, who asked, 
with apparent anxiety, “About what time is Miss 
Ward expected to return ?” 

“T can’t say, sir; my young lady’s uncertain ; 
but if she’s only gone to the park she won’t be long 
away. Would you like to step in and wait, sir?” 

The gentleman returned a hasty negative to the 
question, and also declined to see Mrs. Ward. As the 
hall-door closed upon the visitor, the old servant 
critically examined the card, slowly repeating the 
name—“ Mr. Harold Chadburn.” 

Perhaps that gentleman would have felt a little 
nervous if he could have ascertained the fate of the 
card which he had intended for Miss Sylvia; before 
he had left the square it was lying conspicuously on 
the top of a card-basket about to be conveyed to 
Mrs. Ward’s work-table. 

Half an hour later, a lady and gentleman, ap- 
parently engaged in earnest talk, were walking 
slowly down the shady side of the road that led 
into the square in which Dr. Ward resided. It was 
Sylvia Ward and Harold Chadburn. He had caught 
at the servant’s mention of the park, and turned his 
steps in that direction in time to meet the young 
lady on her way home. Both were agitated, but to 
Sylvia the unexpected encounter seemed to afford 
more of pain than pleasure. 

So he translated the averted eyes and quickly- 
changing colour. “ Harold—Mr. Chadburn!” The first 
familiar epithet broke from her as if by involuntary 
impulse, the more ceremonious title being hastily 








added as a sort of correction, the effect of the aftey. 
reserve that crept over her like a sudden chill, 
checking the words that trembled on her lips, 

He was hurt by her reception of him; he noticed that 
she quickened her steps, as if wishing to avoid con. 
versation. “ You will spare me a few minutes, Sylvia, 









I have a great deal to say.” 

She seemed to hesitate. “ I promised mamma that 
I would be back in time for luncheon, I must keep 
' my word.” 

“You shall—I would not seek to detain you, nor 
would I press this conversation now, only I know 
that we may never have another opportunity, I 
have left home, it may be never to return; I left last 
night and stayed in town to see you. I have come 
to say good-bye, Sylvia.” 

He saw her start, and noticed a nervous twitching 
of the little hand that held the book she had been 
reading in the park; but he was not satisfied until 
he had obtained a full gaze into the expressive dark 
eyes which revealed what he wanted to know. 

With all her effort she could not keep her voice from 
faltering as she repeated, “ Left home, perhaps never 
to return. Oh, how dreadful it is of you to talk like 
that! Where are you going?” 

“When I leave you I go direct to London ; when 
there I shall take the first vessel that sails from 
England for some foreign port, I care not where it 
' may be—the further from home the better.” 

“ Oh, Harold!” 

| For the first time during their interview she lifted 
her great dark eyes reproachfully to his face, and he 
answered hurriedly, “ Don’t look like that, Sylvia ; if 
you only knew how heartbroken I am at going, and 

| what has driven me to this step, you would not 

| think hard things of me.” 

| Sylvia averted her face to hide the tears that 

| glistened in her eyes, as she said, “I heard about 

| your trouble from papa; tell me, has that anything 

| do with it ?” 

“Yes, something; it helped to weigh down the 
scale, but it would have come to this, everything has 
, been leading to the one end. I said that I had left 
| home, but that was only half the truth ; I did not tell 


| you that I am under a ban, even with my dear old 


| father, whose respect I value most—that I stole away 
from Chadburn last night, a fugitive.’ 

| Sylvia made a sudden stop, her face whitened and 
| her eyes looked unnaturally brilliant in her excite- 
| ment. “ Harold, tell me the truth ;am I the cause of 
| this unhappy estrangement between you and your 
| father ? that thought has been my misery from the 
day I first heard of his illness.” 

“No, Sylvia—no; it is only the old story of my 
extravagance. I got into debt, and I suppose the firm 
must have heard something that frightened them, 
for though I have dealt with them from the time I 
first went to college, and the bills have always been 
paid, they wrote to my father. He was ill at the 
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a 
time, and the letter never reached him. My brother 
having the charge of the correspondence, returned | 
it, saying that neither Sir Richard nor himself was 
responsible for my debts, and he directed them to 
apply to me for the money. As I could not pay 
But there, you know the rest, for it is no secret. 
My brother could have saved me if he had chosen; 
putit served me right. Iam a good-for-nothing worth- 
less fellow, Sylvia, not worthy of a woman’s love, and 
of yours least of all. I realise now that I had no 
right to seek to bind you by any promise ; no right 
to wish to fetter even your thoughts. I was wrong 
to try to win your love; but I could not help it, 
Sylvia. Such dreams were not for me: for your sake I 
should have had self-denial enough to stand aside.” 
“Oh, Harold,’—Sylvia’s lips trembled as she 
spoke—‘‘you do not deserve such self-reproach ; 





| 





| LuNcHEON had been removed, the doctor was in 


| 


were alone, the young 
, low seat. 

little, and sat with her head resting against the arm of 
_ her mother’s chair. 


_ not been very beneficial as a constitutional. 


whatever blame there may be, I must take my | 


share.” 

“No, Sylvia, that would not be just; you never lost 
sight of your duty, and you were always true to your 
own sense of right, and the principles in which you 
had been trained; remember, you would not even 
listen to any proposal of mine for an engagement.” 

“T could not consent—not unless it could have 
been sealed with the consent and approval of your 
parents and mine. Now that I haveseen you again, 
Harold, I shall tell my mother all about you; it is 


troubled me more than I can say.” 
“T know it, Sylvia; even when I persuaded you to 
wait until I had first mentioned it to my father, I 


| often in their work. 
thoughtful; her delicate face showed lines of care, 


| which usually made such an atmosphere of sunshine 
| about the invalid-chair. 
| way the cause of her mother’s anxiety was evident, 


,from time to time her hand occasionally straying 
| over the dark hair in soft caressing touches, that 
,seemed part of a dumb language of tenderness, 
the first secret that I ever kept from her, and it has | 


first finds voice in the sweet nursing-lyrics and 


knew better than you did what a trial it would be | 


to you. How selfish it was of me, to burden your 
conscience. I intended telling my father the next 
day, but I was arrested and——” 

A slight exclamation of Sylvia’s interrupted him ; 
she had recognised her father’s brougham and fat 
brown horses, 
to be in time for luncheon.” 

“He is reading, and does not see us, Sylvia.” 

Harold was right, the unsuspicious doctor had 
dipped deep into his newspaper, and rolled on to his 
own door, without casting even a glance in the 
direction of the two standing together on the sunny 
pavement. As soon as the carriage had passed, 
Harold continued, catching hold of Sylvia’s hand as 
she made a movement to leave him, “One moment, 
Sylvia, I may never see yeu again; I have told you 
that I am going abroad, to begin a new life, and I 
shall not come back until I have wiped out some 
of the old scores which they have against me at 
home. If I had only some hope to live on in the 
meantime—something to be a sort of anchor, to rest 
on when I lost heart.” (This was said with a longing, 
wistful gaze into the lively, conscious face beside 
him.) “But there, I cannot ask you to wait for 
me; you will be somebody’s happy wife, before I can 
accomplish anything.” 


| sorrow, thrilled under that gentle hand, which she had 


_ her to open her heart without restraint to that safe 
_ counsellor, trusting all to the never-failing sympathy 
“ Papa—there is papa, and I promised 


| which is realised in its perfect sense when given vd 


| It was Mrs. Ward’s voice that broke the silence. 











He felt the little hand tremble in his; then it was 
hastily withdrawn, and with a reproachful look, and 
an almost inaudible “ good-bye,” the fair girl turned 
and hurriedly left him. 















































CHAPTER XxX. 
SYLVIA’S CONFESSION. 


his consulting-room, and Sylvia and her mother 
girl occupying her favourite 
Ske was looking pale and tired, talked 


Her father had jestingly asked 
her what she had done with her roses that morning. 
Judging from her looks, the walk in the park had 


Mrs. Ward was netting, her slender hands pausing 
She, too, seemed depressed and 


and there was an absence of the habitual cheerfulness 
That Sylvia was in some 


from the manner in which she watched her daughter, 


eloquent of the same yearning mother’s love which 


tender cradle-tunes that make music for most of 
us upon the threshold of life. { 
Peor Sylvia, with her heart aching over its first 


always found so potent in the healing of her childish 
griefs. It seemed to invite confidence—to encourage 


which only a mother can give, and to the fine 
intuitive comprehension of each other’s necessities, 


woman to woman. 
The young girl had made up her mind to tell all, 
she was only hesitating how to begin her confession. 


bie ou are very quiet to day, Sylvia, not like your 
own bright self; and now I think of it, your father 
was noticing that you had lost your colour. Are you 
not well, my dear?” 

Sylvia’s hand stole softly into her mother’s, her 
low voice faltering, as she said, “ Quite well, mamma, 
but——” 

“But what? surely, Sylvia, you do not hesitate to 
tell me what troubles you. Lift up your head, child.” 
(As she spoke, the mother gently raised the young 
face, now burning with tell-tale blushes, To her sur- 
prise, she saw tears hanging thickly on the long 
dusky lashes.) “ Crying, Sylvia, how is this ?” 
“Mamma, I—I want you to forgive me.” 
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“orgive you, Sylvia! for what?” | ness that belonged to her. There was no shrinking in 
“{[ am troubled about something that I have her manner, as she said, “No, mamma, we are not 
been keeping from you, and I want you to forgive me , bound to each other in any way ; I would not consent 
my want of confidence. Oh, mamma! I have been | to any secret ties, Even if you and papa approved, 
miserable, for it seemed like acting a double part, | there are his relatives to be considered. I would not 


both to you and papa.” _ enter any family in which I could not be openly 
Mrs. Ward looked grave as she said, “I am sorry received, and so I told Harold.” 
to hear it, for I always tried to train you to be, This was said with an involuntary straightening 


truthful and candid. What is this secret, Sylvia?” | of the long slender neck and a spirited flash of the 
She felt conscious of a strange feeling of anxiety dark eyes, though the next moment some softening 
as to the cause of her daughter’s agitation. thought melted out the transient fire. 
“Mamma, you must not think hardly of me—not , Mrs. Ward uttered a sigh of relief and passed her 
think that I meant to deceive you and papa, or hand caressingly over the young girl’s hair. “ That 


that I have failed in my duty towards you in any- , was spoken like my own dear girl, but——” here 

thing but want of candour.” | there was aslight break in the mother’s voice as she 
“T am very glad to hear you say that, my dear; _ added, “ why did you not trust me, Sylvia ?” 

now let me hear what you have to tell.” | «I wanted to tell you, mamma, but Harold 


Here the blushing face went down, and the girl begged me to defer it until he had seen his father, 
crept closer to her mother’s knee, as if she felt there and when Sir Richard Chadburn was taken ill so 
was something in that companionship that would | suddenly, and Harold was blamed, it seemed to make 
give her courage. At last the full heart unburdened my task all the harder, and I had not the courage to 
itself, and the confession was made without reserve. | begin.” 

A simple woman’s story, very artlessly told, and! Mrs. Ward accepted the explanation, but she still 
recording the growth of a love which seemed to have ; looked uneasily at her daughter. After a short pause 
she asked, somewhat abruptly, “Had Sir Richard 


crept unconsciously into the heart of the young girl. | 
Mrs. Ward’s pale face caught a transient flush of | been told of his son’s preference for you?” 


polour as she listened; until now, she and the doctor | “No, mamma.” 

had been accustomed to regard Sylvia as a mere; “Then that cannot be cited as one of the causes 

child, from whom the grand questions of life were | of his illness, I am glad of it, Sylvia, for I should not 

as yet far removed. | have liked you, however innocently, to have been 
{t might be that both parents had a secret wish to , the cause of a family quarrel.” 

keep their darling as long as they couldina position , “I have not quite told you all, mamma; I have 

which seemed to make her belong to them more fully, | seen Harold to-day.” 

But this revelation of Sylvia’s was an assertion of “Indeed.” 


her womanhood for which the mother had not been | ‘I met him on my way from the park; he had 
prepared. She was also much startled by the dis- | called here, and Jackson had told him I was out.” 
covery that an attachment, apparently unsuspected by “Then that accounts for my seeing his card in the 
amy one, had been forming between her daughter and | basket ; I was wondering how it came there.” 

the younger sonof Sir Richard Chadburn. It was not Sylvia resumed, apparently not noticing her 
from any idea of social disparity between them, for | mother’s remark about the card, “He came to bid 
the West Indian lady came from a proud family, | me good-bye, mamma, for he leaves England in a 
ard she would not have considered an alliance with ; few days—going abroad to work out his fortune, he 
her daughter in any degree lowering, even to the | says; but I think the real cause was that Chadburn 
haughty Cyril himself, but she had heard such un- | Court was not like home to him, for he has gone 
favourable accounts of Harold Chadburn’s character, | away without letting them know anything about 
that her daughter’s confession had filled her with | it; and oh, mamma, every one judges him so hardly, 
disquietude, the predominating element in which , and he seems to have so few friends, yet I let him 
was uneasiness about the affection which Sylvia _ go without a word of encouragement or hope about 


evidently felt for him. the future. Poor Harold, I call him that now, but 
There was keen disappointment and regret, blended | after to-day he will be only Mr. Chadburn to me.” 

with her maternal anxiety to be satisfied on all; ‘My poor Sylvia, do you love him so much ?” 

points. | © Yes, mamma, dearer than but I—I would 





Sylvia felt the ring of pain in her mother’s voice , rather not talk about it. He said he was giving me 
as she said, “ Harold Chadburn, of all others. Your ; up to be somebody else’s happy wife, but that will 
father will be very sorry to hear this, Sylvia, for the ' not be; I don’t want ever to marry, only to live on at 
young man is not worthy of your love. I hope my ; home and take care of you and papa.” 
daughter has not so far forgotten herself as to have These words were poured out almost breathlessly, 
entered into an engagement.” with a pitiful trembling of the lips, that laid bare 
Sylvia raised her head, with the quick impulsive- | so plainly the wound of the young heart, that Mrs. 
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Ward took the weary head to her bosom, as it was crossed the mind of Lewis Darley, until that chance 
natural for a woman to do in dealing with such | encounter at the flower-show. If it had been sug- 
sorrow. So they remained, until the sharp closing of | gested to him that his adopted daughter was Cyril 
a door and the unmistakable sound of the doctor’s | Chadburn’s attraction to Abbey House, he would 
step broke the spell. - have rejected the idea as simply absurd and im- 
| probable, for he ascribed a far different motive for 
| the visits, which he regarded in a purely business 
| light. 

The future master of Chadburn Court had made 
Brssie GRANT was the only member of the Abbey no secret of his wishes respecting the matter, which 
House party who took back from the flower-show a he was so anxious to negotiate with the eccentric 
fecling of unalloyed happiness. She had enjoyed old capitalist, this was the restoration of his family 
everything. For one day at least life had been for estates, and the terms of their repurchase. Lewis 
her all fragrance and colour, without a cloud in the | Darley was far from guessing that he had to deal 
blue sky or a lurking shadow in the background. | with a mind keen and acute as his own, and a 
She returned home with the same glad heart ; there | subtle calculating brain, quite capable of devising 
could not have been a brighter smile than that which | the readiest means to gain any end on which he 
beamed upon the old man, as she leaned towards | might have set his heart. He was far, also, from 
him in the carriage, saying gaily, ““Whata delightful | guessing that the young man had such an end 
day it has been, dear uncle! it has given me so many | already marked out for himself, with the means by 
pleasant memories to look back upon, that it will | which it was to be won—the hand of Bessie in 
be like living it all over again. I shall fill my room | marriage, dowered with her adopted father’s hoarded 

























CHAPTER XXI. 
“WHAT CAN THE MAN WANT?” 


with those beautiful flowers—in fancy, I mean. I | wealth, which local gossip had magnified to an 
intend to rearrange my flower-bed, and copy one of | almost fabulous figure ; but with all his penetration 
the designs I saw in the gardens, for I have fallen in | Lewis Darley had not yet fathomed the truth. 
love with it.” The same influence, in a different manner, was 
This was said with a laugh, in which both the old | acting upon Gerald, who was far less animated and 
man and the young one joined. They could not | agreeable than he had been during the earlier part 
resist the infection of her happy humour, that was | of the day. The advent of Cyril Chadburn had 
such an effective rebuke to the secret jar of discon- produced a jar even upon his equally-balanced 
tent which each, unknown to the other, was nursing | temper. He could not tell why, but the few minutes 
in his heart, both uncle and nephew yielded to the | passed in that gentleman’s company had the effect 





same bright influence, and practically acknowledged 
‘no fault could have been found with the perfect 
' politeness of the baronet’s son, but the sensitive 
young doctor had detected a covert tone of patronage, 


the charm which compelled them to put aside for 
the present the unpleasant thoughts and uncom- 
fortable forebodings which had marred the latter 
part of their stay in the gardens, Bessie herself 
being the cause of their disquietude. It had all 
dated from the appearance of Cyril Chadburn, in 
whom the old man had found a new and utterly 
unexpected source of uneasiness. He had been 
disagreeably startled by his appropriation of Bessie, 
and the marked attentions which he had bestowed 
upon her. From the moment that he watched those 
two together—the high-bred, courteous Cyril, and 
Bessie evidently a pleased listener to what he was 


saying—the enjoyment of the day was spoiled for | 
' simplicity, this unsophisticated Bessie was only 


Lewis Darley. From his first introduction to the 
son of Sir Richard Chadburn he had extended to 


him a negative kind of friendliness, rather suffering | 
‘homage, adding, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
! «Too bad! just when I fancied I had found some- 


than accepting his polite attentions and overtures 
of aquaintance. But the old man’s unsociable cold- 
ness did not deter Cyril from his object ; he assidu- 
ously cultivated Abbey House and its master, visited 
there whenever he could find or invent a pretext, 
and would at any time have sacrificed a dinner 
invitation in his own circle, for an opportunity of 
sharing the stinted hospitality of the miser’s table. 
Suspicion of the young man’s true motive had never 


| . . 
breaks the illusion. 
' memories of the day; I 


of making him cynical and disagreeable. Externally, 


underlying the polished courtesy of the few conven- 
tional phrases which he addressed to him. He 
chafed also at the appropriation of Bessie’s attention. 
Her friendly manner to tke gentleman had been 
another source ‘of annoyance; not that it was any 
business of his whom Miss Grant honoured with her 
friendship. He told himself this half-a-dozen times 
during the drive home; still he could not help 
getting resentful over the remembrance, and with 
injustice, that was strangely unlike Gerald, arrived 
at the conclusion that, with all her freshness and 


like the rest of her sex, sharing the same appetite 
for admiration and the same weakness for masculine 


thing unique in feminine character, the next hour 
She talks about ‘the pleasant 
should like to know 


' whether the meeting with Mr. Chadburn is one of 


them; but it is no concern of mine—why should 
T care ?” 
Leaving this query unanswered, he exerted hime 
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self to dismiss the subject and shake off the restraint 
which he was conscious had been creeping ovex his 
manner. 

As they passed into the house, Phebe came 
forward, holding in her hand a letter, which she 
handed to Gerald Darley. He was about to put it 
into his pocket, thinking to read it when he got to 
his room, when Bessie said playfully, “Is it a love- 
letter, Gerald ?” 


“A love-letter!” repeated the young man, giving 


her a surprised look. 


** Yes, Mr. Innocence, a love-letter, and I think I 


can guess from whom.” 





“Anything the matter, Gerald? I hope the doctop 
does rot want to hurry you home.” 

“1,9 writes about a patient of ours—a case of 
street-ace: ient; he got knocked down by a horse, and 
Iam afraid it kas injured the man’s brain, for the 
last time I saw him ue got excited when he hear 
my name, evidently mistaking me for somebody else; 
I treated it medically at the time, but the doctor 
writes to say he is constantly asking for me.” 

“Is the man in any danger—I mean is he likely to 
recover from his injuries?” 

It was Bessie who asked the question, and Gerald 
turned to her, saying, “‘ Yes, the doctor tells me he 


Lewis Darley eyed his nephew suspiciously, A | is rapidly improving.” 


glance showed Gerald that it was from Dr. Ward, 
and as he opened it he said, “The love-letter, Miss 


Bessie, is from Dr. Ward.” 
“Then I made a mistake.” 


“TI should think so, but I am surprised you 


acknowledge it.” 
“Oh, I may be right yet; 
inside.” 


perhaps there is one 


This remark brought a flush to Gerald’s face, but 


he laughingly answered, “ Love-letters are strangers 
to me, but to you I suppose they are almost every- 
day friends. You see there is but one.” 

He did not wait for her answer, but read the letter, 
which seemed to surprise him, for he muttered to 
himself, “ Strange! what can the man want ?” 

The old man looked inquiringly at his nephew. 


“Then there is no occasion for you to hurry back,” 

“Certainly not, Miss Bessie, I suppose you want 
to keep me here to torment me about love-letters, 
I warn you that I intend turning the tables; but you 
must excuse me a little while, for I must write to 
this man; he is quite a stranger to me, though I 
have an indistinct idea that I have heard or seen the 
name somewhere—Ayrton, Bernard Ayrton. 

An exclamation from Bessie startled him. “Are 
you ill, uncle ?” 

He turned, and to his astonishment saw the old 
man supporting himself against the table, and look- 
ing very pale. Gerald was at his side in an instant, 
but it did not occur to him to connect this sudden 
attack with the name of Bernard Ayrton. 

(To be continued.) 











OBEDIENCE THE 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A., 


PATH OF SAFETY. 


INCUMBENT OF ST. JAMES'’S, BELFAST. 


‘** Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 


To teach them this 
wien ngs were led through the 
great and terrible wilderness, were 
humbled as suffered to hunger, and relieved 
with manna instead of common food. By his 
knowledge of the same lesson Christ conquered 
the temptation which called hunger a curse, and 
bid him use, to relieve himself in solitude, the gifts 
by which he was meant to instruct the world. 
For he saw that life was not only in bread, but in 
every command and every decision of God—there- 
fore in the providential want of bread, in his own 
long fasting and his sudden hunger. If plenty 
come to us from God, we may live by it. If 
hunger come to us, we may live by this also. As 
the verse runs in Deuteronomy: “ By every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God shall 
man live.” Everything that comes has a message 
for good. The Christian should look out upon the 





mysterious future, and all the snares of Satan and 





vexation and contradiction and failure that are in 
it, and say, “Tbe world and life and death, and 
things present and things to come, all are mine.” 
Nothing is providential that is not as wholesome 
and as nourishing as bread; and, besides being 
rebellious and ungrateful, we are mistaken when 
we think it would be for our own advantage to 
reverse one decision of our God. This is plainly 
the meaning of our verse, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. 

Now if this be true of all God’s words concern- 
ing us, and of all his providential arrangements 
for our course in life, most of all it must be true of 
his words spoken directly to us—his precepts and 
commandments. There is life in them, every one. 
Obedience to them is the soul’s reception of its 
daily food. When we awaken in the morning and 
see a day’s honest humble toil before us, and con- 
trast the drudgery of our common life with the 
glitter of rank, the excitement of politics, the 
luxury of wealth, we are tempted, perhaps, to ask, 
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“What is all this colourless dry routine sent for? 
What claim has it on my submission? Why 
should I not break through the fences that confine 
me to these dusty roads of duty, and reach by the 
shortest ways the pasture lands of pleasure?” Be- 
cause, my friend, the call to a day’s dull work is 
uttered by the voice of God; and in this word, as in 
all his words, there is life—food for the soul, nourish- 
ment in patience, in self-denial, in. submission. 

And so, in a higher sense, the words against 
which we chafe so often—words that call us to 
deny the flesh and the fleshly mind, and to walk 
in the spirit of our Master. Not more truly does 
achild’s daily bread build him up in his humanity, 
develop bone and muscle, bring clearly out the 





manhood unto which he was born, than all virtues, 
all holy thoughts, all victories over the world, help | 
us to grow up into him in all things who is the | 
Head, even Christ. By every word of God man | 
may live. | 

But here we must notice the force, in this pas- } 
sage, of the word “live.” It does not mean to 
begin life, but to continue living. It is not the 
new birth that we read of here, it is the support | 
and progress of the Divine life. For bread, with 
which the Word of God is compared, nourishes the | 
living, but has no effect upon the dead. So is it 
with the precepts of our God: a man dead in tres- 
passes and sins will strive in vain to conform to 
them—they are spiritual, while he is carnal; he 
discerns not the things of the Spirit — God’s 
thoughts are far above, out of his sight. 

Let no man think he can begin to live to God by 
reforming his life and pruning away his vices one | 
by one. The evil tree will bear evil fruit in spite 
of his resolutions, and out of the bitter fountain of 
the guilty heart will flow a stream as bitter. No 
amount of attention, no supply of the richest and | 
finest soil, will persuade the bramble to bear | 
grapes. It is when everlasting life has been ac- | 
cepted as God's gift, when he has breathed it into 
our nostrils as at first, that nourishment is called 
for. When Christ had taken the maiden by the | 
hand and bidden her arise, only then he com- | 
manded them to give her meat. And there is | 
nothing sadder than to think of the wasted effort, | 
the broken hopes, the lost weeks and years, that 
might have been saved to many an inquirer, had 
he only begun at the beginning, and, instead of 
trying to galvanise his own spirit into a spurious 
activity, obeyed the call to “ Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee life.” 

But the life thus given is the life of a new- 
born babe, who must desire sincere milk—pure | 
milk—that he may grow thereby. And that milk 
isthe Word. By every word of God he is thence- | 
forth to live; and every precept, every promise, | 
every warning, every encouragement, is meant to } 





keep and to help him. Obedience is the path of 
life, which Scripture calls “the way of the com- 
mandments.” 

When this truth is clearly seen, some highly 
valuable results must follow. One is the duty of 
reading God’s own book, and the great and sore 
loss that must follow upon its neglect. Perhaps the 
truth I fail to learn is but a minor one, perhaps 
I have clearly grasped all the fundamental doc- 
trines of religion, but this lesser truth also was part 
of my allotted food; its contribution to my soul’s 
stature is lost; Iam exactly so much weaker, and 
culpably weaker, against the shock of the tempta- 
tions of the Evil One; I have drained my spiritual 
constitution of so much vital force as this truth 
was meant to yield. Just as the moments make 
up our life—just as health or disease comes with 
every little breath of pure or polluted air—just as 
our character is built up by every day’s attention 
or neglect of trifles—so is the soul stunted or fed 
by our neglect or study of these minor truths of 
God. Nor could any presumption be greater than 
to think we can afford to want anything that the 
Holy Ghost saw fit to inspire and to preserve for 
us to use. Says Jeremiah, as it were of truths 
that had been long forgotten, “Thy words were 
found, and I did eat them.” 

Again, if every word of God gives life, the soul 
is starved that has only a theoretical or an emo- 
tional religion. Let us argue and let us feel as we 
may, neither logic nor sensation will bring half 
the New Testament or a quarter of the Old into 
employment. But the remainder was “ written 
for our admonition,” that we should not lust 
after evil things, nor tempt Christ, nor murmur. 
Of all books upon devotion, the Bible is the most 
practical; and we “live” by its words of exhorta- 
tion and rebuke, when we help the needy and 
when we stifle our bad passions; when we are 
lowly in prosperity, or undismayed in trouble; 
when we receive every creature of God with 
thanksgiving, and when we forsake all to follow 
Christ. Not to help our brother, not to pray for 
them that despitefully use us, not to do all to the 
glory of God, not to watch and pray, not to crucify 
the flesh and its affections and desires—is in the 
same degree and to the same extent to lose the 
fulness of our life. 

And as this is true of God’s Word sanctioning 
natural duties, so it is true of his Word imposing 
new duties upon the Church. Honesty to man 


| and adoration of God are inherently binding, even 
| without a precept, upon every mortal; but attend- 


ance upon God’s ordinances, baptism, public wor- 
ship, the Lord’s Supper—these are only right 
through the bidding of Him who is entitled to 
command and be obeyed. We can see this prin- 
ciple—this duty of doing that, when enjoined, 
which would be otherwise quite indifferent—in 
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even human institutions. The child respects the 
hours of rising and sleep prescribed for him; the 
citizen pays into the national treasury what is de- 
manded; the soldier wears the appointed uniform, 
and the gaoler treats his prisoner with the disci- 
pline assigned. And why should we refuse equal 
honour to the injunctions of our God? Men ask, 
“What harm is done by this or that act of dis- 
obedience 2” We may always answer, “The harm 
of disobeying, of dishonouring God.” “Can I not 
worship the Lord of Nature upon the mountain- 
side, or sing his praise to the anthem of the billows 
upon the cliffs?” Perhaps you can, perhaps not; 
but in so doing you cannot obey the direct precept, 
“ Forsake not the assembling of yourselves together, 
as the manner of some is.” “Can I not, in church 
itself, hear God’s truth, sing God’s praise, ask those 
things which are requisite and necessary, and be 
content without the burden and weariness, the 
searching and unpalatable self-scrutiny, of receiv- 
ing the Communion?” Perhaps you can, though 
that worship is of worse than doubtful efficacy 
which fails to create an appetite for everything 
Christ enjoined, and it is a bad sign if his institu- 
tion is so tiresome, and self-examination so repul- 
sive as you say. But you cannot depart, and yet re- 
spect his words, “Do this in memory of me.” You 
cannot lightly turn your back upon his institution, 
and yet show forth his death until his coming again. 

What harm is there in the Sunday excursion, 
what harm in the neglected sacrament? This, 
that you have learned to disobey; you have shut 
your ears against the voice of God, and by-and-by, 
when some deed is directly and openly harmful, 
what voice shall warn, what hand shall restrain you? 

Yes, and there is a further loss, for every word 
of God comes to you offering life, and every ne- 
glected word bears away its despised endowment. 
Who shall say what you sacrificed when you 
balanced the gains and losses of obedience, and 
deemed the gain slight, the loss great? Perhaps 
the clearer “ witness of the Spirit with your spirit,” 
which would have helped you to go gladly and 
lightly forward for many a day. Perhaps the 
falling of some ray of light into a dark place of 
doctrine or practice, that would have removed a 
vexing old perplexity which now recurs and haunts 
you like an evil memory. Perhaps the buoyant 





and cheerful temper that would have shaken off 
some terrible temptation as a bent leaf shakeg of 
the rain. The working of the unseen world ig go 
dark to us, so irregular is the ebb and flow of the 
tide of the soul’s life, that we can surely afford to 
neglect no injunction, to think lightly of no help, 
to trifle with no message of God. 

The fortress we defend is all uncomprehended 
! by ourselves; we have no guide but our Captain's 
word ; neglect one opening, and the enemy may 
pour in; drop one heedless spark, and the maga. 
zine may be blown into the air. And, on the other 
‘hand, there is no act of obedience fruitless. We 
' live by every word of God. 
| But here the mind of some champion of ortho. 
doxy is disturbed. Is not this contrary to the 
doctrine of a free salvation by faith alone? Is it 
not written that as we received Christ Jesus so we 
should walk in him, and did we not receive him 
by simple trust? And is not God’s righteousness 
revealed from faith to faith? How, then, can we 
put obedience into any such place as this teaching 
would assign to it? 

Assuredly we must not put works, even after 
conversion, into the place of faith. Assuredly we 
stand by faith. But what if good works are the 
trainbearer which ever follows in the steps of that 
imperial grace? What if genuine works never 
went before faith, and if faith never went without 
works one step behind ? 

“Show me thy faith without thy works” is a 
challenge that has never yet been taken up. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them” is a test that 
shall never be suspended until its final vindication 
on the judgment-day. For what is faith? It is 
trust in One who shall save his people from their 
sins—whose people, therefore, cannot continue in 
sin. It is trust in a message which tells us of an 
account that must be rendered, and solid practical 
reasons that shall then be given for every blessing 
and every curse. It is trust in a Saviour who 
shall renew his people after his own image, and 
who was himself the express Image of the eter- 
nally, infinitely Pure. Such trust is inconsistent 
with a guilty life, and it is the surest and strongest 
argument for honouring every desire of God, for 
practising all his commands, and for rejoicing at 
| his word as one that findeth great spoil. 














SUNSET. 


and all hail, thou dying smile of Day, 
That kindlest all with a right ruddy hope 
Of morrows peeping o’er the easter slope 
Which lips the welkin very far away: 
O leave on this dear stream one molten ray,— 
Ere, like a bat within the wood-bound scope 
In stilly stealth blind Night begins to grope ;— 


| For, singing to the swinging oars a lay, 
|The lover glides to one alert for him : 
Whom meeting, what with clasping heart to heart, 
And tender gists, and beautiful silences, 
What wonder that all grows to dark from dim 
Until the star-shine, and they dread to part 
Lest other sunsets fail them of their bliss ? 
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“ For, singing to the swinging oars a lay, 
The lover glides to one alert for him” —p. 104. 
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“KISSED AGAIN WITH TEARS.” 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 
7, TILL dreaming over pictures, Sydney! 
How long will you keep me waiting 
while you get ready ?” 

“ My love, 1 am ready,” responded 
Sydney Steele, springing up with 
alacrity from the lounge where he had been dream- 
ing over x superb volume of Shakespeare. “And, 
Evelyn, I lave a glorious inspiration. It shall 
not be my fauli if I don’t take the gold medal at 
the Academy next year. Listen—it is from ‘ King 
Lear,’ and you must figure in it. But first let me 
say, en passant, how charming you look in your 
black velvet, my dear, with that pure white rose 
in your raven hair! You see Lam growing quite 
poetical over my wife, although she has been three 
years a matron, and the honeymoon is almost 
gone out of remembrance.” 

“Where are your gloves, sir?” demanded 
Evelyn, as she drew on her own dainty white 
ones, bordered with swansdown. “ Pray hasten; 
I do not care to be last at Madame Morri’s. By- 
the-way, I feel these conversazioni a perfect bore, 
and were it the beginning of the season instead of 
the end, I should give them up.” 

“Nay, Evelyn, you would not, for my sake,” 
replied her husband; “they are as congenial as 
useful to me. Were it not for these and similar 
reunions, what opportunity should I have for 
meeting my brother artists, and exchanging ideas 
and opinions with kindred spirits? We must 
never give them up, unless they interfere with 
something more important, which they have never 
done yet. There are my gloves, and they shall go 
on as we drive along; but pray tarry a moment, 
my lady fair, and let me give you a word-sketch 
of my picture while I am possessed of the divine 
afflatus,” said the artist, with playful enthusiasm. 
“Listen, Evelyn; it will be a grand picture! 
King Lear’s palace; his three daughters present 





to express their love for him, and to be dowered. | 


You must be Goneril—tall, dark, of a haughty 
bearing, and wearing that terrible look which you 
can assume if you like, I know, Eva, though I 
never saw it but on the occasion of that memor- 
able little tiff we had in Kew Gardens once, when 
I ventured to compare you with another regal 
beauty; but that’s en passant too, and not to be 
mentioned again. Still you will recall the expres- 
sion, in the interests of art, when I humbly beg of 
you todo so, I know. Well, then I will ask that 
vixenish-looking Miss Swanberg to sit to me for 
Regan; and for poor sweet little Cordelia I must 
beg the favour of Amy Lockwood’s presence in my 





BY NELSIE BROOK. 


studio—-a fairy-like petite blonde. Such is my 
idea of Cordelia. Then——” 

“Pray spare me further information on the 
subject just now,” interrupted Evelyn, in a hard 
tone ; “and if we are to go out to-night let us go, or 
I'll take off my gloves and settle myself at home.” 

Sydney looked up quite concernedly at his wife 
as she stood haughtily erect, with a bitter expres- 
sion on her flushed face; and he mentally called 
himself “a thoughtless, blundering blockhead.” 
So carried away had he been by the idea of his 
picture, that it did not occur to him that he would 
hurt his wife’s feelings by anything he had to 
say about it, though he knew that she had a 
proud, “ touchy ” disposition, and could not easily 
brook nor forgive a real or fancied slight. And 
now in trying to make amends for unintentionally 
wounding her, he only made matters worse, by 
saying, “My dear Evelyn, you will not be offended 
by my likening you to Goneril ?” 

“Offended! No; but I think, were I an artist, 
I would portray my wife as an amiable character, 
if at all; and not insult her by making her the 
shrew in a picture hy which I hoped to get fame. 
But I don’t intend to honour you with a sitting at 
all, Sydney. Miss Swanberg and Miss Lockwood 
may feel flattered by your appreciation of their 
different styles of beauty, but I do not.” 

“Evelyn, you are positively silly to take um- 
brage at my thoughtless and blundering way of 
speaking. You ought to know me too well to 
think that I meant any insult to you by what I 
proposed. Indeed, I would gladly make you the 
good angel of the picture, but your style of 
beauty does not agree with my conception of 
Cordelia ; you are too stately and dark, too 





handsome altogether, my dear.” 

“Ah, ah!” uttered Evelyn, revealing a set of 
pearly teeth in a slightly scornful langh. . “ Come, 
do come, Sydney, the brougham is waiting; and 
surely we shall have enough of art-gossip at 
Madame Morri’s for one evening.” 

Evelyn drew her scarlet opera-cloak over her 
snowy shoulders, and in dignified silence preceded 
her husband down-stairs. He felt quite distressed. 
A few minutes ago both were in the best of spirits 
and on the happiest terms, now a gloom had 
fallen upon them which might deepen, and not 
pass away for many a long day; for Evelyn hada 
haughty, exacting temper, hard to be mollified 
when once exasperated; and Sydney was apt to 
grow proud and impatient when she put his for- 
bearance too strongly to the test. 

Over the little difference alluded to as taking 
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Jace once in Kew Gardens they had had a “tiff” | hour or more by the drawing-room fire, moodily 
which lasted six weeks; and Sydney now remem- | ruminating. 
pered the time as one so dreary and chilling in The next morning did not clear up matters. 
its effects, as to threatcn to wither up the heart- Evelyn appeared at the breakfast-tuble, charming 
flowers of mutual love and respect. “If we have in nothing but her tasteful costume—a white Cash- 
another such a season the blame shall not rest mere wrapper with blue trimmings. She sat 
with me,” he then decided. _ dignified and cold opposite her husband, and dis- 

So now, as they drove along through a com- charged her little duties as though she were under 
paratively quiet suburban part of London, not a vow of silence. 
having yet uttered a word since they got into the Sydney made a few but futile attempts to break 
brougham more than ten minutes ago, Sydney it, and still kept in good temper. But after sipping 
resolved to try to make matters straight. “ Wife,” | his coffee in silence for some time, he rose and 
he said, searching for her hands, which she kept | rang the bell. When the summons was answered, 
folded up in her cloak, “ come, kiss and be friends. 


ds. | he said, “ Go and see if Eva is dressed, and if she 
I meant no offence, you know. So let us say with | is tell nurse to bring her down at once.” 


Tennyson— en sit “ Sydney, you know I don’t allow Eva here at 
‘ We fell out, my wife and I, ee ” . . : ant 
We Mh aah 2 bec 204 we, Saat time,” said Evelyn, majesticatly. 
And kissed again with tears.’ |“ We shall break through the rule this morning, 
, Evelyn, as I want some one to talk to,” he replied, 
No, not with tears, though. Come, kiss me.” quietly. 


“Kisses are worth nothing, and indeed detest- | 


able, if they do not express love,” said Evelyn, | ing paper, but as it irritated his wife to see it at 
coldly; “ and I cannot fancy that love prompts you | the breakfast-table, he made a point of never look- 
toask me to kiss you now. If you loved me you | ing at it till the meal was over. 
would not so constantly try to say things to sting, In a little while Eva made her appearance, a 
me. I am not an over-amiable Miss Lockwood, | dainty mite of a lady of two years. She toddled 
you may remember; and I cannot brook too much. | joyfully to her father, sprang into his arms, and 
No; it may be dread of my displeasure that | folded her dimpled arms around his neck. After 
prompts you to ask me to kiss you now: it is| many kisses she settled herself demurely on his 
not love, I am convinced.” knee, saying, with glad appreciation of the novelty 
“Eh! but you are acting a silly part, Evelyn. | of the circumstance, “Oh! oh! Eva have b’fast 
It must be acting. What if I, too, should assume | wis papa to-day.” 
a grandiloquent air, and ask what you mean by, “Yes; but it’s what mamma does not allow,” 
‘dread of your displeasure’ ?” returned Sydney. | said her mother, looking crossly at her across the 
“T should request you to hold your tongue, and table. The child returned her gaze with a ques- 
not annoy me by further conversation while we tioning expression; and perceiving with quick 
are driving,” she replied, irefully. So Sydney intuition that the remark was not in fun, but real 
held his peace. | earnest, she nestled closer to her papa, saying, 
He was very uncomfortable that evening, and “ Papa do; eh, papa?” 
conversed with his friends in an absent, pre-occu-| “Just this once, darling. Come now, use those 
pied manner. Evelyn was apparently in one of, little pearls, and eat this bread-and-butter.” 
her liveliest moods, brilliant and fascinating, Sydney loved his little girl as most fathers love 
always the admired of the group she happened the pretty wee creatures who beguile them with 
to be in. Only when her husband drew near to' their fascinating ways and words. He never 
speak with her, the smile faded from her face, and | wearied of her artless prattle and innocent doings, 
she regarded him with a coldness that was almost | and many a merry hour the two spent together. 
scornful. So he left her to herself and her friends, ; Evelyn loved her child, too, but she did not show 
resolving not to mar the enjoyment which she, it as her husband did; her nature was not so 
could apparently only feel with him at a dis- demonstrative, and she lacked the childlikeness, 
tance. | which one must possess in a greater or less degree 
When the time came for going home, she re- ‘in order to be thoroughly loved of children. Little 
lapsed into the same manner that she had indulged | Eva evidently preferred her father to her mother ; 
in when leaving it, and replied only in monosyl-| and this morning was quit» happy, although she 
lables to the few remarks which her husband made | was regarded with quiet displeasure by the latter. 
upon the evening’s doings, just to show her that it | How much sunshine the little one made in the 
was not his wish they should drive along in sulky house! She generally had: power to dispel the 
silence, | little glooming clonds which thoughtless words 
Upon arriving at home Evelyn at once vanished and actions caused to rise on the domestic horizon ; 
to her own room; but Sydney remained for an’ and the music of her happy voice often drowned 


He might have occupied himself with his morn- 
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tones which produced only discord. But just now, 
although Sydney tried to draw his wife within the 
charmed circle of the child’s influence, he could 
not succeed; Evelyn remained cold, imperturbable, 
offended. So she continued two days longer, 
keeping aloof from husband and child as much as 
possible; going through her routine of trifling 
occupations with a proud, bitter feeling in her heart. 

Sydney went religiously every morning to his 
studio, as was his wont, but he lacked spirit for 
his work—a charming picture of child-life, which 
he was painting for himself. There was much to 
do to it yet. He had another work in hand, for the 
Royal Academy, and time was precious. Still he 
could not work with his heart so out of tune. 
Anything that pertubed his spirit always seemed 
to paralyse his hand and dull his artist-perception; 
so that under circumstances like the present the 
wheels of his chariot of duty drave heavily, and he 
was fain to remain passive and inert, although it 
was urgent that he should make progress. Three, 
four days passed by, and something came to rouse 
him from his lethargy, and Evelyn from her sulky 
torpor. The shadow of death fell across their 
threshold, and startled him into anxiety and 


activity. It happened thus. 


It was an intensely cold day: the ground was 
hard as iron with frost, and an east wind was 
blowing. In the afternoon Sydney was sitting 
alone by the fire in the drawing-room, thoroughly 


appreciating it, too, as he looked at the bleak 
aspect of things outside, when his wife and child 
entered the room, dressed for walking. 


“ What on earth induces you to go out such a 


day as this?” asked Sydney, turning round to 
look at them. 


OUR 


“Inclination,” shortly replied Evelyn, fastening 
her glove, and not deigning to raise her eyes, f 

“ You will drive then ?” 

“‘T shall walk,” she replied. 

“Walk with Eva? It is madness!” returned 
Sydney. “There is a killing east wind blowing, 
and the cold is intense.” 

“The wind is not east, and the cold will brace 
Eva,” said Evelyn, settling her hands in her dainty 
muff, and motioning Eva to toddle on. 

“Stop, Evelyn!” exclaimed Sydney, really con. 
cerned. “It is simply foolish of you to expose the 
child to risk, when the doctor expressly forbad her 
going out in an east wind. And she is not dressed 
half warmly enough; these fashionable trappings 
are all very well for fine weather, but not for a day 
like this. And then it is so unusual for you to 
take the wee thing out walking; it is quite un. 
accountable.” 

“ Sydney, I am not to be dictated to like a child. 
I wish to walk out, and I do not wish to walk 
alone; so Eva will go with me.” 

“My dear, I'll go with you readily. Why did 
you not let me know that you wished to go ?” 

“Let you know! It is not my habit to come 
soliciting favours, you know, Sydney,” remarked 
Evelyn with quiet scorn, as she stooped to take 
Eva’s hand, and then led her determinedly down- 
stairs. 

When that day was dying, Sydney was still 
sitting alone in the drawing-room. A sickening 
sense of dread possessed him; and when a neigh- 
bouring church-clock began striking twelve, he 
started as if it had been a death-knell. A coming 
event was casting its depressing shadow before. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Gr re HEN I was a child I lived what 

yA \ @ ‘\ most people would call a jonely life- 
(ce » D5) My father was a gentleman farmer 
SOWA Ss 


in the North of England, and my 
brother Henry and I were brought 
up at home by him and old Nurse Mary. She was 
a Devonshire woman, and had come ali the way into 
Durham with my mother on her marriage. I fancy 
our sharp northern air never suited my mother, for 
though always cheerful and bright, I have heard 
Mary say that every winter she grew paler and 
paler, and less able to take the exercise she had been 
used to; till at the end of a few years she just faded 
out of life like a rose which had shed its bloom. 
Harry was four years old when she died, but I was 
only a baby in arms, therefore I have not the least 
recollection of her; but old Mary often used to talk 


to us about her, and Harry remembered her quite 
well. There was nothing I liked so much as hearing 
them speak of her. Mary told us long stories of all 
she did and said in her old home by the sea; and 
over and over again I used to coax Harry to repeat 
her last words to him. 

They had laid me—a little delicate two-months- 
old baby—by her side, and as she tried to caress me 
with her weak, trembling fingers, which were soon 
after so still, she looked up to Harry, who was stand- 
ing near the bed, and said to him, “ Dear Harry, be 
always kind to bahg sister ; when I am gone she will 
comfort you and papa. And then Lucy,” he would 
add, “she kissed you, and kissed you, till I thought 
she would never leave off.” 





Then I would bury my head in my pinafore, and 
try to feel those sweet, light kisses once more upon 
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my face, but they were not there; and when Harry | and pointed as he spoke to a chair covered with a 
said, wonderingly, “What are you crying for | sheet; “kneel down, and lay your head upon the 
[ answered, “‘ Because I want to feel her kiss me, | block.” 
Harry.” Well, so far I did not object so very much to do 
After her death my father never could bear to | as he bid me, for I could see that the block was a 
part with us, for he said we were all he had in the chair, and though Harry looked unnaturally tall— 
world; and as there was no day-school within twenty | being majestically arrayed in Mary’s long black 
miles of Danby House, he gave us lessons himself | waterproof cloak, with a large respirator put on as a 





every day. 

I dare say you think it must have been very dull 
with no little boys or girls to play with, and no | 
parties to go to; but I think you are mistaken. I 
often hear Tommy say, “I have nothing to do;” and 
Jane yawns, and says, “Is that only four? what a 
long day!” But when we were children we had so | 
much occupation that bed-time came long before we 
expected it, therefore I am sure we were not dull. | 

We enjoyed our lessons amazingly, though I once | 
heard Harry express a fervent wish that the author | 
of the Latin Grammar was at the bottom of the Red | 
Sea, and I always cherished a private belief that the | 
multiplication table had been invented by some | 
descendant of wicked King Herod, to whom all | 
children were odious; but of the charms possessed | 
by history and geography there was in our minds no 
question whatever. We used generally to retire in 
the afternoons into an unused coach-house, there to 
act the lesson we had repeated in the morning. I 
wonder how often I have, as Queen Eleanor, sucked 
the poison from my husband’s wound; or how many 
times I have embarked with Harry as Columbus, on 
a raft made of an old plank, which landed us, after 
an imaginary voyage of great danger, on an equally 
aérial American shore. Harry was always master 
of the ceremonies and commander-in-chief, and I 
generally yielded implicit obedience. Once and once 
only did I rebel; but I think, even now, that I was 
right in so doing. | 

We had been reading with my father about Lady | 
Jane Grey, and our hearts had been stirred within 
us by the beauty, the learning—above all, by the | 
fate of that unhappy lady. When lessons were over, 
I perceived that some mighty purpose had taken | 
possession of Harry. He left the schoolrosm in a | 








mask—he was yet not altered past recognition ; but 
when I perceived that he bore in his uplifted hands 
the kitchen chopper, I felt much less inclined to play 
my distinguished but dangerous part. 

“Here, Lucy,” he said, in his natural voice, “ you 
needn’t loek so scared, I shall take care to turn the 
blunt side of the axe to you; but first I have got 
two hair-pins to fasten up your hair with, for I am 
afraid Mary would be angry if I cut it short, as I 
ought to do.” 

My hair, I must tell you, hung down my back 
in long yellow curls—just as my mother’s used to 
do, Mary said—and my father used to call me his 
fair one with golden locks. ‘The clipping of my 
hair seemed a very small matter to me in comparison 
with the almost certain loss of my head, for I had 
no faith in the blunt side of the axe; and to Harry’s 
extreme surprise I burst into tears and ran away, 
declaring that I would not be Lady Jane Grey, and 
that he was a cruel boy for thinking of it. As soon 
as he recovered from his amazement that any one 
could be so foolish, he took off his official trappings, 
and came to offer me consolation in the shape of an 
apple, which he handed out of his pocket; but it 
needed a visit to our pets before the storm blew 
over. You will never guess what our pets were. 

In the farmyard were horses, cows, calves, a baby 
donkey (a much prettier pet, by-the-bye, than a baby 
horse, and with far more fun in it), dogs of all sorts 
and sizes, and we loved them all; but in our heart 
of hearts were enshrined two geese. 

“ Make pets of two geese!” I hear some saucy boy 
say, “ why, how could you be so silly? there’s nothing 
to get fond of in geese—great ugly, clumsy, stupid 
things.” 

Perhaps you may think them inferior to swans in 


great hurry, and was absent about five minutes. beauty; but look at them on a pond in the middle 
When he came back he beckoned me mysteriously | of a village green, and you will scarcely call them 
aside, and said in a whisper, though there was no | either ugly or clumsy, whilst I absolutely deny that 
one in the room but ourselves, “Come into the they are ever stupid, and so will you after you have 
coach-house, and let us act Lady Jane Grey. You | read my story. By-the-bye, who saved Rome; was 
shall be Lady Jane, and I will be the executioner; | it a horse, or a dog, or an eagle, or even a parrot ? 
Pve got all ready.” No, it wasn’t any of them: it was a flock of geese. 
I was a timid little soul, and the word executioner | But to return to our geese. 
sounded awful to me; but I stifled my fears for the At the other side of the garden, past the orchard, 
time being, and said I would come. When, how- | was the poultry-yard, and here was a cottage where 
ever, I got into the coach-house, my new-born | Nanny lived. Long ago she had been my father’s 
courage died, for there sure enough was a scaffold | dairy-maid, and indeed she continued to look to the 





ready prepared for me. 
“Kneel down,” said Harry, in a voice which | 
sounded as if it came from somewhere very far off, 





' milk and butter after she married the gardener ; 


but now that her sight was failing, and she was 
getting very rheumatic, her daughter-in-law milked 
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and churned, and Nanny attended to the fowls. It 
was our business to pay Nanny a daily visit, and 
collect all the eggs she could spare us. In this way 
we made acquaintance with every fowl in the yard, 
and I could tell you many stories of their loves and 
their hates, of their quarrels and their reconciliations; 
but of all the inhabitants of Nanny’s kingdom, none 
equalled in sense and sensibility Socrates and Xan- 
tippe. They were husband and wife, a gander and 
a goose. 

When we first knew them they were a young 
couple just beginning house or, rather, nest keeping. 





We had names for all our feathered friends, and it | 


was often a matter of grave anxiety to us to find 
appropriate titles for them. We held no less than 


three general councils upon these two geese before | 
the service was over, when he presented himself at 


we finally determined to call them Socrates and 
Xantippe. The gander from his youth upwards had 
shown himself such a perfect and unselfish gentle- 
man, that Harry was sorely tempted to bestow upon 
him the honourable name of St. Louis, or Bayard ; 
but then what was to be done with his wife? You 


soon found out that Nanny was getting too old to go 
about alone safely; therefore, he constituted him. 
self her guide, and in the house or out of it “ Sock” 
was to be found by Nanny’s side. But he seemed to 
reach the very acme of usefulness when one Sunday 
he appeared leading her to church, which was a mile 
off, across a rough bit of moorland, up hill and down 
dale. I say leading her, for it was literally true; 
he held her dress in his bill, and marched on a little 
in advance, picking out all the smoothest places, 
carefully avoiding deep ruts and rolling stones, 
When this odd-looking couple arrived at church, 
Socrates was far too wise to go where his company 
would have embarrassed his friend. He left her at 
the door and retired into the churchyard, where he 
nibbled away at the tender grass on the graves til] 


the porch ready to conduct old Nanny home again, 


| After this had occurred twice or thrice, the clergy. 
| man called on Nanny’s daughter-in-law, to ask if she 


never saw him commit the vulgarities practised by | 


many of the other male birds. The game-cock—a 
great bullying creature I never liked, though Harry 
always declared he was a splendid fellow, and could 
fight the neighbourhood—would often scream out to 
his hens that he had found a big worm, and when at 
his call they came fluttering up, each expecting she 
was to be the favoured recipient, he would gobble it 
up before their eyes, and strut away delighted with 
the malignant joke he had played upon them. But 
no such exhibitions of selfish greediness ever dis- 
graced our admirable Socrates. When he found a 
worm it was in Xantippe’s beak he laid it; and 
really, when you considered her fretful temper, you 
felt she got more than she deserved. 

It was, indeed, Xantippe’s temper that settled the 
names both of herself and of her husband. My 


| with her.” 





| little goslings. 


father had been talking to us one day about the ! 


great Grecian teacher, and when we heard that 
Socrates had the dreadful trial of a cross, scolding 


wife, who never tried to make him happy, though | 


he was always gentle and kind to her, we nodded to 
each other and whispered, “That will do for the 
geese.” That very afternoon we took the egg- 
baskets and went down to the poultry-yard, where 
we duly informed Nanny of our decision. The only 
inconvenience conneeted with our choice was that, 
as Nanny’s classical education had been neglected, 
she invariably called Socrates “ Sock,” whilst Kan- 
tippe was abbreviated to “ Tippy.” 


However, after | 


one or two ineffectual attempts to show her the error | 


of her ways, we contented ourselves with pronouncing 
the names with scrupulous care on every occasion 


> 


and leaving her to the barbarous ignorance in which 
she had been brought up. 

Socrates had that fine instinct of helpfulness 
which characterises all noble natures, and he very 


was not afraid of trusting her mother so far from 
home by herself. “Eh: no, sir,” was the reply; 
“there’s no fear, mother’s safe enough, the gander’s 
Now, was not this goose worthy to bea 
pet; and was he not rightly named Socrates? 

But I must not leave poor Xantippe without 4 
word of commendation. She was bad-tempered and 
contradictious, but there were a great many good 
points about her, or she never would have been such 
a favourite with us. Whoever wished to love Xan- 
tippe should have seen her with her goslings. From 
the first moment that the eggs were put under her, 
till the time when her little ones were grown up 
young geese, ready to leave her and make homes of 
their own, she was a true mother to them. Whilst 
she was sitting she would hardly leave the nest to 
take proper food; and when she had hatched her 
eggs, she took the most tender, beautiful care of the 
Have you ever seen a flock of very 

If so, you know what soft, pretty, 
yellow balls they look, ready to be crushed by a 
touch; and when you looked at Xantippe’s great 
splay feet and big unwieldy body, you thought it 
almost impossible but that the dear little birds would 
be trod upon and killed. Here I may tell you 
that numbers of chickens and goslings do get 
trodden to death by their careless mothers, who do not 
look where they are going, or give their poor little 
children time to get out of their way; but when 
Xantippe had a young brood to attend to she thought 
of nothing else, and I don’t think a prettier sight 


young goslings ? 


could be seen anywhere than when she tried to cover 
them all up under her at bed-time, and here and 
there you saw a downy little head peeping out from 


| under her wings, 


} 


Xantippe’s death was very affecting; if she had 
been a human being she could not have shown more 
‘nving anxiety for those she left behind. She had 
brought up several families, and old Nanny used to 
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say, “If all the mothers were like Tippy, there | went up to a young goose, one of her own daughters, 


would be less for me to do. She never lets ~_ 
young ones happen accidents like yon turkey, which | 
let five of hers fall into the horse-trough ; or like the 
gochin there, which lets her chicks go in damp places | 
till they get cold in their feet.” Tippy was sitting | 
again, and we used to go every day and speak to | 
her, and take her her dinner. 

One day Nanny said to us, “Children, I’m feared 
Tippy’s ill, she doesn’t look right about her eyes.” | 
And, indeed, poor Xantippe didn’t look right, and | 
would hardly notice us at all. For two or three days 
she seemed much about the same, and Nanny moved 
her nest into a corner of the kitchen. It was quite 
pitiful to see poor Socrates—who knew, I dare say, a 
deal better than we did what was the matter with 
his wife—squat down on the floor as near as he could 
get to the nest, and lay his bill affectionately on 
Xantippe’s feathers, evidently trying to comfort her. 
But sometimes both sick birds and sick people seem | 
to get beyond the reach of comfort—all the love in 
the world cannot make them live one day longer; 
and perhaps some idea of this sort entered poor 
Socrates’ head, for he too got duller and duller, and 
if ever there was a sorrowful bird, he was one. 

When Sunday came he was greatly puzzled what 
todo, The church-bell began to ring, and at the 
frst stroke he got up from his corner and began to 
plume himself ready for his expedition with Nanny. 
In the midst of his toilet he paused, as if he remem- 
bered that Xantippe had a stronger claim upon him, 
and he waddled back to his poor sick wife. 

Nanny told us this, and added, “I saw plain 
evough what was in the poor bird’s mind” (you see 
Nanny was quite a philosopher, and had no doubt as 
to the presence of reason in brutes); “he thought he 
ought to go with me, while he fair longed to stop 
aside of Tippy; so I said to him, ‘ Nay, nay, Sock, 
my lad, I’ll just stop at home too.’ And I sat me 





down and read my Bible instead of going to church; 


and if you’ll believe me, Miss Lucy, that bird looked 


up as grateful as if he had been a man, and more so 
belike, for it’s my opinion that both men and women 
might learn a deal of love and kindness from the 
brutes if they would.” 

On Monday Xantippe was much worse; all her 
feathers were ruffled, and her breathing came short 
ingasps. Harry and I knelt upon the kitchen floor, 
and I am not at all ashamed to confess that our 
tears were falling very fast indeed, for Nanny had 
just said, “Eh, bairns, don’t fret like that, the poor 
thing will soon be out of its pain;” but we cried the 
more, 

All at once Xantippe roused herself, and got down 
out of her nest. It was hard werk for her, for she 
was very, very weak ; but she made her way into the 
poultry-yard, where we followed her, wondering much 
at this great effort. 





To our intense surprise she | 


and in some wonderful way explained the situation 


to her. What she said, or how she said it, will ever 


remain a mystery to us; but the result was that the 


two geese waddled back together into the kitchen. 
The young goose mounted at once into the nest, and 
sat down upon the eggs without the least demur, 
whilst poor Xantippe, who in the agonies of death 
had managed to provide a mother for the coming 
goslings, gave a great sob, laid her bill lovingly on 
Socrates’ back, turned up her eyes, and died. 

Now, who will laugh at geese again? Do you not 
all agree with me that they are amongst the wisest 
and best of birds, and that Socrates and Xantippe 
deserved the title of Our Pets ? 
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43. We are told (Gen. xlv. 26) that Jacob did not 
believe the report that Joseph was alive, for joy. 
Give a similar instance in the New Testament. 

44, Where do we read of Moses as “the man of 
God?” 

45. In a prayer offered to God on one occasion an 
expression is made use of which the marginal read- 
ing in the Bible interprets as “constant and sure 
abode.” What is it ? 

46. What was the last miracle our Saviour wrought 
for the relief of human suffering ? 

47. Name the three apostles who were of Beth- 
saida. 

48. Name the prophets, and give the chapter and 
verse in which they prophesied of the Saviour as 
“the Branch.” 

49. On their return from viewing the promised 
land, the spies made use of three arguments to 
dissuade the Israelites from going thither. Give 
them. 

50. What were the exceptions 
system of restitution carried on 
jubilee ? 

51. There is but one instance in the book of 
Genesis of a proper name including “ Jehovah ” in its 
Give it. 


to the general 
in the year of 


composition. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 79. 

28. The raising of the son of the widow of Nain. 
See Luke vii. 17, &e. 

29. “ What Joab did to me” (1 Kings ii. 5). 

30. Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 16). 

31. Sarah (Gen. xxiii. 1, 2, 19). 

32. See Ezra viii. 22. 

33. The revelation of St. John. 
“ Star,” xxii. 16. 

34. “The Breach of Uzza;” so called because God 
smote Uzza here, so that he died, for touching the 
ark (1 Chron. xiii, 10, 11). 


“Lion,” v. 53 
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THE MIRACLE OF HEALING THE WOMAN WHO HAD AN ISSUE OF BLOOD. 
(Matt. ix, 20-22; Mark v. 25—34; Luke viii. 43—48.) 


“ty, ND Jesus went with him” (Mark v. 24). In 
‘ay each of these Gospels which contains this 
record of the miracle of healing the woman 






way to raise the daughter of Jairus, one of the rulers 
of the synagogue, who had come to seek the aid of 
Jesus for his sick child. 

“Had suffered many things of many physicians.” 


For the particular and severe disorder with which | 


this poor woman had been afflicted there were many 
remedies attempted by ancient physicians, and they 
were chiefly costly and of a most painful nature. 
“Came behind him, and touched the border of his 
garment: and immediately the issue of her blood 


stanched.” Although this woman had faith to come 


to Jesus, feeling sure he could and would heal her of | 


disease, she still was in error as to how the great 
Master exercised his miraculous healing power. She 


thought, evidently, that there was some magical | 


power, or some Divine virtue in his person, or even 
in his clothing, and that if she could come into con- 


tact with that, without any exercise of Christ’s will, | 


or even without his consciousness, she might be 
recovered of her sickness. And this superstitious 
feeling is further shown in her touching the hem oF 
border of his robe. To the fringe upon the border of 
a Jew’s garment there attached a peculiar religious 
significance. In the book of Numbers (xv. 37) we 
are told that God commanded Moses, saying, “‘ Speak 
unto the children of Israel, and bid them that they 
make them fringes in the borders of their garments 
throughout their generations, and that they put 
upon the fringe of the borders a ribband of blue. 
and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may 
look upon it, and remember all the commandments of 


who had an issue of blood, the incident is 
related as taking place when our Lord was on the | 


| 


the Lord, and do them; and that ye seek not after | 


your own heart and your own eyes.” 


matter of great importance, and amongst those who 
were ostentatious of their regard for religion, the 


practice grew up of making the fringe on the border | 


of the garment as broad as possible, so as to attract 
attention to it; hence our Lord on one occasion 
rebuked the scribes and Pharisees for their hypocrisy 


So this blue 
fringe upon the border of the garment became a | 


{ 


in making broad their phylacteries and enlarging | 
the borders of their garments, while in their hearts | 


there was not that love of God and man which such 
outward signs should represent. 

** And Jesus said, Who touched me?” Our Lord, of 
course, knew who had really touched him—touched 


and he did not ask this question for the purpose of 
_ obtaining information, but to draw the attention of 
the bystanders to the matter, and so enable them to 
share in the teaching of the miracle which he hag 
performed. This method of dealing on the part of 
our Lord shows very clearly that his miracles were 
not performed merely to relieve suffering, to cure a 
| disease, or even as wonders to astonish and convince 
, gainsayers, but also to teach higher truths, and to 
lead men to seek for the healings of their souls by 
the great Physician who had such yower to heal the 
| body. It is worthy of notice that in the account 
which St. Matthew gives of this miracle he omits to 
mention the fact of the woman’s touching the border 
of the garment and the subsequent conversation 
which ensued; and St. Mark puts our Lord’s question 
thus, “ Who touched my clothes?” whereas St. Luke 
| has it, “ Who touched me?” This, and many other 
| slight differences in the Gospel narratives which we 
shall meet with as we proceed with these notes, can 
| be easily understood if we bear in mind the par- 
| ticular object which each Evangelist had in view in 
| writing his Gospel. St. Matthew wrote his especially 
| for the Jews; St. Luke wrote more particularly for 
the Gentiles; while St. Mark’s Gospel was written 
not for any one class in particular, but is sup- 
posed to have been composed to a great extent at 
the dictation of St. Peter. Accordingly in many 
places, when relating the same incident, St. Matthew 
and St. Luke dwell most upon, and bring out into 
greatest prominence, those parts of the incidents 
which will be most easily understood by, and be 
most valuable in their teaching for, the people to 
whom the Gospel was originally particularly ad- 
dressed; and the writers are careful not to use any 
expression which, owing to the previous education 
and manner of thought of the reader, is likely to 
be misunderstood. Hence St. Matthew here omits 
mentioning the touching of the border of the gar- 
ment, lest it might encourage superstitious Jews in 
attaching any virtue to the border-fringe of the 
robe, as they were inclined to do. The Gentiles would 
not have been likely to fall into any such error, for 
they shared nothing of the Jew’s regard for the 
fringe of the garment, and therefore St. Luke men- 
tions it. 
“And he said, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole; go in peace, and be whole of thy plague.” Her 





| faith was the means by which she came to Christ, 


and so was the commencement of that train of 
circumstances which led to her being healed. It was 


him with faith and for a purpose different from the | the virtue which went forth from the Lord which 
touching of the numbers who thronged around him— 


actually healed her. 










